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A SHORT PHYSIOGNOMIC TREATISE IN THE 
SYRIAC LANGUAGE 


GIUSEPPE F'uRLANI 
RoME, ITALY 


Up to now only one physiognomic treatise in the Syriac lan- 
guage has been made public. 

It forms the XXth chapter of the Laughable Stories collected by 
Mar Gregory John Bar Hebraeus, and has been published on pp. 
149-156 of the edition of this last named work, by E. A. Budge 
(London, 1897) ; an English version is to be found on pp. 177-185 
of the same book. Morales had published previously some extracts 
also of this chapter of the Laughable Stories, from the Syriac MS. 
173 of the Vatican Library in ZDMG 40, pp. 410-456. In this MS. 
the chapter bears the title ome ao Lol, 
which the editor translates simply with Physiognomistische 
Zeichen. In the edition of Budge the title runs Lxyootay Licsoh 
omes. Another MS. has Se 

The treatise does not correspond to any of the physiognomic 
tracts in the Greek, Latin, and Arabic languages collected and 
published by R. Foerster in Scriptores physiognomici Graeci et 
Latini, Lipsiae 1892, I-II volumes. However it shows a certain 
resemblance to the treatise attributed by Foerster to Pseudo- 
Polemon (ed. Foerster, l.c., v. I, p. 298-426). 

The divergence between the two treatises lies in the different 
length. Besides that we must remark that the Syriac tract is most 
probably a translation from an Arabic treatise, which in its turn 
has been translated from some Greek or Byzantine original, now 
lost; as only the treatises collected by Foerster have survived. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that through this physiognomic trea- 
tise, embodied in Bar Hebraeus’ renowned work on witticism, we 
are able to reconstruct a new type of Greek physiognomic tract, 
which bears a certain resemblance to Pseudo-Polemon, and repre- 
sents, in my opinion, a state anterior to that of the author just 
mentioned. 

I have found another physiognomic treatise in the Syriac lan- 
guage on ff. 9* and 9° of the Syriac MS. or 5442 of the British 
Museum (G. Margoliouth, Descriptive List of Syriac and Kar- 
shuni MSS. in the British Museum ae since 1873, London, 
1899, p. 49). 
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This MS. is mostly a collection of works on astrology, derived 
entirely from a Greek original and is written in a very peculiar 
and confused hand. It is on paper, contains 153 folios, and is in 
small 4°. It belongs probably to the XVIth or XVIIth centuries. 
The text is in very poor condition. 

esol Ss. 9° 

hry boing hus od Lad wag Lo 

cok Au} wer’ [5 Jo 9° 


AUS 


TRANSLATION 
Signification of Characters 


1. This is a bald-headed (man), who has between his shoulder- 
blades a bone standing upright. Such (a man) is perverted, (a 
man) who does not stand by one word, and in whom there is no 
truth, and (who) is unfaithful even to God. 

2. The fat ones, and those with a great body, are frivolous. 
They always mourn and are far from fear. 

3. Those whose bodies and legs are long and have no hair are 
false and constantly swear false oaths. 

4. And those who shake their heads, although there is no move- 
ment in them, are thinking bad thoughts, and are hatching bad 


plots. 
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5. And those who have stiff legs are bad... .suddenly they get 
excited and are unfaithful. 

6. And those whose finger nails are wasting away are seeking 
lust. 

7. Those who are tall, thin, and whose head is a little com- 
pressed, are rich and do not converse with women. 

8. Those whose eyes are small and blue, and are not able to 
look at the sky, are bad, and are having bad thoughts, and the mid- 
dle (?).... contentious, rebellious. 

9. Those who are big, and whose bodies are withered, and whose 
eyebrows are strong, curse one another, are seeking lust, are 
thieves, commit adultery, and there is no fear of God in them. 


As to the Syriac text, 1 have to remark that the MS. has in the 
title instead of LAst. But does not mean any- 
thing in this connection, as it is impossible for me to conceive what 
relation there can be between a physiognomic treatise and fozes. 
I have therefore assumed that J.\sJ is a corruption of some other 
word, probably of {A*se which has sometimes, according to 
Brockelmann (Lexicon Syriacum, Berlin 1895, p. 402), also the 
meaning of indoles, qualities of the mind and character, being the 
plural feminini generis of lsp) derived from the well known 
Syriac root © which means rectus fuit, stabilis fuit, that which 
is settled, stable, steady, fixed, firm, steadfast, in opposition to 
what is changeable. The qualities of the mind and character of a 
person are something that is ingrained in his nature, and depend 
on his whole physical and psychical structure and constitution, 
and are unchangeable, fixed and stable. Such qualities can there- 
fore be called appropriately {A“so) in the Syriac language. Brock- 
elmann quotes l.c. only two passages from Syriac authors, pur- 
porting to bear this meaning of {A“so}h : 

1. 06) (W. Wright, The Book of Kali- 
lah and Dimnah translated from Arabic into Syriac, Oxford-Lon- 
don, 1884, p. 390, 1.25). On page 58, 1. 18, of the same book, occurs 
the passage bearing the same meaning, 
but it is not quoted by Brockelmann. 
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(The Book of Governors, the Historia Monastica of Thomas, 
Bishop of Margd, edited by E. A. Wallis Budge, London, 1893, 
Vol. I, p. 346, 1. 16.) In the English translation of the editor, l.c. 
Vol. II, p. 627: ‘‘ What wise man ever possessed the ready dis- 
position [to receive] all men like unto him? For those who had 
never seen him distinguished and recognized him at once from the 
report of his characteristic qualities, the agreeable appearance, 
the gentle word, the measured step, the bent head with his gaze 
fixed upon the ground, and his stooping position, when meditating 
upon the Holy Seriptures, at such times as he was free from the 
service of the monastery.’’ In this passage {so means, there- 
fore, not qualities of the mind and character, but only exterior 
characteristics, viz. the appearance, the step, the position, ete., cer- 
tain qualities, therefore—provided we can call them so—which can 
be reckoned rather among the oynueia (Aristotle, Physiognomika, 
ed. R. Foerster in Scriplores, ete., p. 85 [p. 805 ed. Bekker] et pas- 
sim)—in Syriac L’syeoa, as we shall see later on, of Greek physi- 
ognomical science, and not among those which correspond to the 
onucia in the mind of a person, ta év ti) dtavoia as Aristotle 
(Foerster, /.c. p. 16) is supposed to have written. The latter 
are the indoles, which are the cause of ta quotza azatijuata, the 
objects of physiognomical science. {Kise cannot therefore have 
this special meaning in our title, as our treatise is a collection of 
signs on or of characteristic qualities of the mind and character. 

The same Thomas of Marga employs {A¢so) in the same book 
in the meaning of indoles. Vol. I, p. 292, 1. 4: 
(Kol; Vol. IT, 521: ‘‘And because I am a man 
lacking all wisdom....’’ I should prefer to translate all good 
qualities of mind and character. Vol. 1, p. 325: pedo} 200 
Vol. IT, 569. ‘‘From these, according to what say the holy writers 
on the ascetic and monastic life, is propagated in the God-loving 
heart every work upon which as by stories the spiritual building 
riseth.’’ It is clear that {A¢yo) has not the meaning of work, but 
of good qualities of the mind and character. 

The Thesaurus Syriacus of R. Payne Smith does not register 
this meaning of {Kyo} (Vol. IT, col. 4488), although some of the 
passages quoted there could be easily and correctly interpreted in 


(Sancti Ephraem hymni et sermones, ed. Lamy I 229) ; quantum- 
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vis caecis praeposterae videantur Dei dispositiones. It would be 
better to say the characteristic qualities of the Godhead. 


Sancti Ephraem Syri opera omnia, ed. Assemanus III 210 t: ‘‘ Ez- 
pia precor animos scelerum conscientia oppressos, nullaque post 
hoc concede maculari culpa, dirutos muros restitue, tuoque adver- 
sus oppugnatores praesidio in posterum praesta tutos. Quae- 
cumque nobis bene constituta sunt expolire et ornare, ne, quaeso, 
absistas, donec ad primum, quem dedisti, decorem, reducas.’’ I 
think there is no doubt that Ash has here the meaning of indoles 
and not of that quaecumque nobis bene constituta sunt. 
Nof 
Sax 
thd pos 


Ebed-Jesu Sobensis iain Selecta ex libro Paradisus Eden, 
ed. H. Gismondi, Bergli 1888, p. 47: ‘‘Cansiones meae conversae 
fuerunt in lamentationes, et mors corrumpit (corpora) affabre 
constructa, et commutavit gaudium meum in moerorem et pabu- 
lum vermibus factus sum.’’ It would fit better, I think, the 
thoughts and sentiments of ‘Abhd-’Isho, if we translated {Ac»o) 
with good qualities of mind and character. 

No more proof, it seems to me, is needed to demonstrate that in 
Syriac literature we meet with the word {A“so}, also in the sense 
of qualities of mind and character. My emendation of LNs into 
{Ayo is therefore on that account at least possible. It very prob- 
ably hits the truth, as this meaning of {A“so}, fits very well in the 
context. 

But this is not the only word I have changed in the title. The 
MS. has instead of Ixyora. But only can be the 
translation of the corresponding Greek word onuaciat or onuew- 
otc ; that is signs or significations. At first sight everybody would 
of course translate |xyoa of the MS. with treatise. But lryou 
has never this meaning. Jxyoa or |xyooa, a Shaphel form of w,. 
has, according to the Thesaurus S yriacus (Col. 1562-1563), the 
meanings of 

1. signum, indicium, symbolum, onuciwois, obu6odov, 

; 
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signtficatio, notificatio, indicatio, narratio, notitia, demon- 
stratio; 

3. consuetudo, familiaritas ; 

4. catalogus, index; 

5. praedicatio. 


It would be, therefore, very tempting to give to |xyoa the 
meaning of significatio, notificatio, ete., but similar treatises of as- 
trological and palmomantical content have almost always |xyoo-e 
corresponding exactly to onuaciat or 

Brockelmann (Lexicon Syriacum 145) registers also the mean- 
ing portentum, quoting the Syriac version of Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
ed. Budge, 1899, pp. 8-17. 

Brockelmann’s quotation, however, is incorrect. |xyooa in the 
passage cited must be corrected. We have to read },ssoa, that is 
txotayy of the Greek original. See l.c. p. 50 note. Portent in the 
translation of Budge is the English version of {1} and not of 

2. wojohu} bo. I think that so referred to a picture in the 
manuscript. 
2. way, theMS.has eug(?). 
Leese, MS. LAseso}!. 
6. locate, MS. 

1l. MS. So)(?). 

15. MS..... sas, perhaps AulJieas, but I do not see what 
meaning A.JA.ao can have in this context. 

16. MS. .... 09. 

6. MS. [¢ss9, I am not able to suggest a correction. 
7. MS. Lupe. 

6. MS. (OOS 

I thank Professor R. .Gottheil, of Columbia University, New 
York City, for having made it possible for me to see some of the 
books quoted, in the New York Public Library, and in the Colum- 
bia University Library, during my stay in New York. 

[The Editors have also to thank Professor Gottheil for prepar- 
ing the manuscript for the press. | 
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A DEMOTIC FOLK-TALE THE BASIS OF GOETHE’S 
‘DER ZAUBERLEHRLING’ 


GerARD ALSTON REICHLING 
NEw York City 


THIs curious and significant ballad, which Goethe wrote about 
the same time that he produced ‘Die Braut von Korinth’ (4-6 
June, 1797) and ‘Der Gott und die Bajadere’ (9 June, 1797), 
is exactly paralleled by the prose story from Lucian’s Philop- 
seudes' (§ § 33-37), "Amorar. 

Diintzer? has pointed out that the plot of ‘Die Braut von 
Korinth’ strongly resembles the fragmentary ghost-story which 
begins the epi @avpaciwy of Phlegon of Tralles,* and the origin 
of ‘Der Gott und die Bajadere’ is manifestly a legend concern- 
ing Indra, for whom Goethe substitutes Sivat (Mahadeva = 
Siva). So we should not hesitate to look far afield for the 
strange story which Go«the has versified in ‘Der Zauberlehrling.’ 

In the following comparison I have written opposite the Ger- 
man verses of the ballad some of the most obvious analogies from 
the Greek prose tale. A careful perusal of the two texts will 
convince any reader that they treat of exactly the same topic. 
The number of textual correspondences could easily be increased 
and the stories are certainly the same. 

As can be ascertained from the early part of Lucian’s narra- 
tive this usually well-informed writer derives the anecdote from 
Egypt. From works like [epi ris Svpins Geo we see that Lucian 
was a deep student of folk-lore and an accurate one. There is no 
reason to doubt him here despite his own scepticism as to super- 
natural matters. The raconteur of the Greek story tells us he 
experienced the adventures related as a young man, while trav- 
elling in Egypt to broaden his mind. 


1 Ed. Teubner, 1896, 3. 117-119. 

* Erléuterungen zu den deutschen Klassikern, von Heinrich Diintzer: 
Goethes Balladen und Gedichte. 

* Historiarum Mirabilium Scriptores, Johannes Meursius, Elzevir edition, 
Leyden 1622. Phlegon ed. Xylander. Sub init. text. Phleg. 

*A. F. J. Remy, Influence of India and Persia on the Poetry of Germany. 
N. Y. 1901. Pp. 20 f. 
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He went up the Nile to Coptos after ‘taking in’ the vocal 
colossi of Memnon, and was doubtless prepared for anything 
after experiencing the then inexplicable effects of the sun’s rays 
on the eroded granite or diorite of the mighty images. A man 
from Memphis, clean shaven, in scrupulously neat linen, intel- 
lectual, speaking barbarous Greek, falls in with the hero on the 
river-boat. Our young friend has heard tall tales as to the 
wondrous doings of this ‘sacred priest’ (iepoypappareds) or scribe. 
He is said to have mastered all the lore of Egypt, to have 
lived years in the subterranean shrines, and to have been spe- 
cially instructed by Isis. His name is [ayxparys, probably Greek 
for something like Neb-Sekhem, ‘lord of power,’ ‘all powerful.’ 
He swims unharmed among the crocodiles, straddles them in the 
water, and they fawn about him like pet dogs. For they as well 
as he are sacred to Sebk, Khons or Khnum, lord of the cool 
waters. 

Gradually priest and tourist become acquainted and the former 
reveals the arcana of Egyptian cosmogony to the latter. Then 
he invites the young man to his subterranean cell, urging him to 
leave all the servants behind in Memphis as they will not need 
them in his subterranean abode. Then the hocus-pocus immor- 
talized by Goethe begins. The hierophant takes the bolt of the 
door of the underground dwelling, the broom or the pestle, decks 
it out with rags, pronounces an incantation and lo! we have a 
perfectly good hewer of wood and drawer of water, waiter, or 
what not, who serves us noiselessly and swiftly. 

Despite the priest’s jealousy our hero learns part of the inean- 
tation (it is trisyllabic) and, when the master is out, determines 
to try his power. He repeats the syllables over the pestle or 
broom decked out as described, and the water-carrier works 
with vim, until the inundation threatens to sweep the house or 
dwelling away. Now, as in Goethe, he tries to stop the zealous 
automaton, but, not knowing the counter-charm, his words have 


’ no effect. He becomes excited and tries violence, seizing an ax 


and splitting the automaton in two. This method of ‘simple 
fission’ multiplies the malign activity of the object just as in 
the case of a bacillus. Two inundators in place of one! But lo! 
the master returns in time, perceives the situation, reverses the 
charm with the virtuosity of a true wizard, and vanishes into 
thin air. 


x 
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The above is a free paraphrase of Lucian’s story. <A study 
of the Greek text and the German ballad will demonstrate the 
legitimacy of a close comparison. Critical elements, like the 
absence of the master, the decking out of the broom in rags, 
the man-like automaton, fetching and carrying, the inundation, 
the assault with the ax, the intervention of the master are com- 
mon to Lucian and Goethe and prove that the plot is the same. 

Now in the demotic stories of Khamuas (edited by Griffiths) ,° 
the voyages up the Nile from Memphis to Coptos, where is the 
great temple of Isis and Harpocrates as well as the numerous 
tombs, figure largely, while the magical performances of Setne, 
Ne-Nefer-ka-Ptah and. other characters in this region are as 
improbable as the adventure of Lucian’s raconteur which has 
been made familiar to the modern world by Goethe. 

Among other things Setne gradually sinks into the earth after 
losing his game to Ne-Nefer-ka-Ptah, Ahure vanishes, the Ethi- 
opian wizard and Negress cause the heavens to turn blood-red, 
a great block of granite floats over the head of Pharaoh, etce., 
reminding one of Moses and the wizards. After the Ethiopian 
has produced flames in the palace, for instance, Hor, the son of 
Paneshe, brings on an inundation to extinguish them. 

At the time of writing I have not been able to investigate the 
great Demotic Corpus of Spiegelberg* but I have no doubt from 
the above story from Lucian that some Demotiec scholar will 
unearth a magical text treating of the automaton-theme at the 
basis of Goethe’s ballad. It has been my intention here only to 
call attention to the probable provenience of the magical legend 
handled so wonderfully by Goethe. The comparison with 
Lucian’s story is new as far as I know. As to the trisyllabic 
incantation, we learn from Erman’ and Reitzenstein® that such 
formulas as Serapis, Sokar (Demotic from Skr, god of silence), 
were common in Demotic incantations. 


°F. L. Griffiths, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis; second story, 
sub fin. 

* Spiegelberg, Demotische Studien, contains among other things fragments 
of a demotic Volkepos strongly reminiscent in parts of the Homeric poems 
(so-called ‘Petubastis Cycle’). 

* Erman, Geschichte Aegyptens, p. 128. 

* Reitzenstein, Poimandres, e. g., p. 98,.104, 184-5, ete. 
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Der Zauberlehrling. 


Hat der alte Hexenmeister 
Sich doch einmal wegbegeben! kai 6 @xETO 
Und nun sollen seine Geister 

Auch nach meinen Willen leben. 


Seine Wort’ und Werke 


Merkt’ ich und den Brauch, mug 5€ wore éwjxovea Tis 
Und mit Geistesstirke 5é oxeddv év 
Tu’ ich Wunder auch. 


Und nun komm, du alter Besen, 
Nimm die schlechten Lumpenhiillen! Tov THs OUpas Td KbpnOpov Kai 
Bist schon lange Knecht gewesen ; 7d mepBardov iwarins 
Nun erfiille meinen Willen! Tia Badifew rots dos 
&vOpwrov elvac Soxodvra, 


Auf zwei Beinen stehe, 
Oben sei ein Kopf! 
Eile nun und gehe 
Mit dem Wassertopf! 


Soll das ganze Haus ersaufen? Thy olklay 
Seh’ ich iiber jede Schwelle . 

Doch schon Wasserstréme laufen. 

Ein verruchter Besen, . 70 odxére wor . . 
Der nicht héren will! 


Stock, der du gewesen, 


KopnOpov 7d KdpnOpov, 


Mit dem scharfen Beile spalten. 
Seht, da kommt er schleppend wieder! 
Wie ich mich nur auf dich werfe, 
Gleich, o Kobold, liegst du nieder; 
Krachend trifft die glatte Schirfe. 
Wahrlich, brav getroffen! 

Seht, er ist entawei! 


Und nun kann ich hoffen, dilynv 7d els 

Und ich atme frei! Ta éxdrepov Td wépos, dupopéas 
Beide Teile éyévovro vipopbpa. év xai 6 Ilay- 
Stehn in Eile xparns 


Schon als Knechte 
Vollig fertig in die Hohe! 


‘In dié Ecke, 
Besen! Besen! 


Seid’s gewesen. éplorara: xal cuvels 7d yevouevoy éxeiva 
Denn als Geister pev érolnce Gorep hv mpd 
Ruft euch nur, zu seinem Zwecke, érwodfs, abrds drodkirdy pe ov« 
Erst hervor der alte Meister.’ 015’ 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING AS A DRAMATIC DEVICE IN 
SANSKRIT PLAYS 


VirGiIntA SAUNDERS 
New York City 


JUDGING FROM THE MANY INSTANCES of portrait painting in 
Sanskrit literature, the art was apparently a very common 
accomplishment. It is interesting to examine the extensive use 
to which it has been put as a dramatic device in the plays. 
Kalidasa employs it in Sakuntalé and Malavikignimitra; Bha- 
vabhiti, in Malatimadhava and the Uttara-rama-carita, Harsa in 
Ratnavali and Naginanda, and Rajasekhara in Viddhasalibhai- 
jika. 

In Malavikignimitra’ the actual episode of the painted por- 
trait takes place the day before the play opens, but the retailing 
of the occurrence by one maid to another serves to introduce the 
plot which is in most part developed from it. The previous day 
the Queen had gone to the picture-gallery to inspect a recently 
finished picture which had been painted by a court painter. It 
was a group, the Queen surrounded by her attendants, among 
them Malavika. As the Queen is looking at the picture the King 
comes into the room and seats himself beside her. When he 
sees Malavika in the picture he asks, ‘What is the name of the 
girl, that I have not seen before, standing near you in the pic- 
ture?’ The Queen pays no attention to him and he repeats his 
question. Still she does not answer, but her young sister finally 
volunteers the information that it is Malaviké. The King makes 
a mental note of this fact, and the Queen very shortly has cause 
to regret ever having had the picture painted. 

In Sakuntala* the purpose of the painting is quite different, 
and yet it serves to assist in the reuniting of the King and his 
lost beloved. In Act 6, Sainumati, a nymph, is sent by Sakun- 
tala’s celestial mother to discover the real state of the King’s 


1 Tr. C. H. Tawney, 2d ed. (1891), pp. 3-5. Tr. G. R. Nandargikar (1879), 
pp. 2-3. Ed. K. P. Parab (1890), pp. 5-6. Ed. Sri Vani Vilas, Sanskrit 
Series No. 5 (1908), pp. 7-10. 

*Tr. Monier Williams, 2d ed. (1885), pp. 155-60. Tr. and ed. P. N. 
Patankar (1889), pp. 271-89. Ed. N. B. Gadabole and K. P. Parab, 3d ed. 
(1891), pp. 208-17. 
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feelings. The King, in his despair over the loss of Sakuntala, 
has painted a portrait of her as he first saw her at the hermitage. 
The nymph makes herself invisible and watches his actions and 
listens to his lamenting as he gazes upon the portrait. There is 
no doubt in the nymph’s mind after this scene, and we have 
every reason to think that upon her report to the mother of 
Sakuntala that celestial: lady was quite willing that her daughter 
should again be united to her husband. 

In Act 2 of Ratnivali* the heroine, Sagariki, paints the por- 
trait of the King on a tablet in order to soothe her secret longings 
for his love. One of the Queen’s maids, who is a friend of 
Sagarika, discovers her with the picture and in turn paints her 
portrait beside that of the King. The two girls are frightened 
away by a monkey and in their haste leave the painted tablet 
in the summerhouse. A little later it is found by the King and 
the Vidiishaka and, of course, the King is at once smitten with 
overpowering love. The Queen, unfortunately for the lovers, has 
selected just this time to come to the summer-house. The Vidi- 
shaka hides the tablet under his garment and later drops it in 
front of the Queen, pretending it is an accident. The Queen 
sees the two portraits and takes in the whole situation at a glance. 
Her anger brings a train of events which finally result in the 
imprisonment of the heroine till the end of the play. Then it 
is revealed that she is of high birth and may legitimately marry 
the King. 

The portrait is almost the cause of a tragedy in Act 2 of the 
Nagananda.* The heroine, concealed behind an aSoka tree near 
a sandal-creeper, sees the Prince, with whom she has fallen so 
violently in love, drawing a portrait upon a moonstone seat. 
The Prince talks to the Vidiishaka of his love for the maiden he 
has drawn, and the heroine, thinking he has placed his affections 
upon some other maiden, tries to hang herself with the end of a 
creeper. The Prince hears the cries of a serving maid and 
reaches the spot in time. When he learns of the attempted 
suicide he leads the heroine to the moonstone seat and shows her 
her own portrait, which quite convinces her of his love. 


* Tr. and ed. Sri Chandra Chakravarti (1902), pp. 95-191. 
*Tr. Palmer Boyd (1872), pp. 29-37. Tr. and ed. Pundit Nobin Chundra 


Vidyaratna (1878), pp. 114-38. 
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We have two portraits in Malatimidhava.® Each of the 
lovers is portrayed by the other. 

The fathers of the youth and maiden have been life-long 
friends and have agreed that when their children grow up they 
shall be united in marriage. When the play opens the King has 
just demanded of his minister, Malati’s father, that the girl be 
given in marriage to his favorite. In order not to incur the dis- 
pleasure of his sovereign, the father, with the help of the girl’s 
nurse, devises a plan whereby the youthful pair may be thrown 
together and fall in love of their own accord. Then by seeming 
to comply with the King’s command he hopes to force Mialati and 
Madhava into a marriage without his consent. In this way he 
will be blameless in the King’s eyes. 

As Malati’s nurse, who is a Buddhist priestess, is also Ma- 
dhava’s preceptress, this plan is comparatively easy. Madhava 
is sent frequently on errands past Milati’s home. They see 
each other and the attraction is mutual, but each is ignorant of 
the state of the other’s feelings. Mialati paints a picture of the 
youth to console herself. Her foster sister, who is in the scheme 
of the father and nurse, manages to have the picture shown to 
Madhava by his servant. He cannot doubt the reason for 
Malati’s making the portrait and is easily persuaded by his 
friend to paint one of her. When a maid comes to demand the 
return of the picture made by Malati, the one Madhava has just 
painted is given her instead. She takes this to her mistress and 
the understanding is complete. The trials do not end here but 
the portraits have served to assure the lovers that their love is 
mutual. 

Even in the Uttara-rama-carita® where, at first thought, we 
should scarcely expect it, we find painting used, quite differently, 
it is true, but still in a definite way as a device. It is through 
seeing the experiences of Rima and herself portrayed upon the 
walls of the garden, that Sita becomes filled with longing to 
wander in the forest and bathe in the Ganges. Thus, through 
this journey to satisfy her longing, her exile is easily accom- 
plished. 


*Tr. H. H. Wilson, vol. 2, 3d ed., pp. 17-32. Ed. Mangesh Ramakrishna 
Telang (1892), pp. 17-48, 57-9. 
*Tr. H. H. Wilson, vol. 1, 3d ed., pp. 295-306. 
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In the Viddha-Sdilabhaijika’ of RajaSekhara the King sees a 
beautiful maiden in a dream, or rather sees her in his apartment 
and thinks he is dreaming. The next morning, to calm his mind 
distracted by the vividness of the supposed dream, the Vidi- 
shaka takes him to the picture gallery. There he sees two por- 
traits and a statue of the maiden he beheld the night before. 
He believes now that the dream-maiden is real, and sets about to 
find her. 

The three plays, Vikramorvasi, Mrechakatikaé and Karpira- 
mafijari have each a mention of a portrait, but they are not used 
as a dramatic device. 

In Vikramorvasi* the Vidiishaka suggests to the King that he 
paint a portrait of the nymph, but the King replies that it would 
do no good as his eyes are so filled with tears that he could not 
see it. 

At the beginning of Act 2 of the Mrechakatika® Vasantasena 
is discovered painting a picture of Carudatta; at the beginning 
of Act 4 she is discovered gazing upon it, but it is not used to 
develop the plot. 

In Act 2 of Karpiiramafijari®® the King states that he cannot 
paint a picture without the heroine appearing upon it. 

I have used the word painting rather broadly, as the work was 
not always done with brushes and wet paints, but sometimes 
with pieces of colored earth or a colored drawing pencil. But 
the verb likh is used when either a brush or pencil is employed 
for putting on the colors. 


Tr. Gray, JAOS vol. 27, pp. 22-24. 

* Tr. and ed. Keshav Balkrishna Paranjpe (1898), pp. 36-7. 

*Tr. Arthur Williams Ryder, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 9, pp. 27 
and 57. 

” Tr. Konow and Lanman, HOS vol. 4, p. 244. 
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BLOOD REVENGE AND BURIAL RITES IN ANCIENT 
ISRAEL 


Moses BuTTENWIESER 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GoETHE, in speaking of laws and legal rights, says that they 
are transmitted from age to age like an eternal disease. I have 
often wondered if Goethe, were he living today, would not 
extend his remark to some of our most firmly rooted Biblical 
theories, which for over half a century have found their way 
from one Biblical commentary or textbook into another, with- 
out their validity ever being questioned. One of these theories 
pertains to the condition under which a murder is supposed to 
have been subject to blood-revenge. Biblical scholars have 
been wont to hold that in ancient Israel bloodshed called for 
vengeance only when the murdered person was left unburied, 
or, in Biblical phraseology, when his blood was left uncovered, 
unabsorbed by the earth. Conspicuous in the confusion caused 
by this erroneous view is the prevailing interpretation of Job 
16. 18: 


DID ON) IN PAN. 


The first part of this verse, ‘Let not earth cover my blood,’ 
is invariably explained to mean that Job prays that, when he 
dies, his blood, 7. e. his body, may be left unburied to appeal to 
Heaven for vengeance for his premature and unjust death. In 
line with this interpretation the second part of the verse is as 
a rule translated: ‘And let my ery have no resting-place,’ and 
is explained to mean that Job prays that his post mortem cry 
for vengeance may not be intercepted, but that it may penetrate 
unto God. This translation of the second half-verse, it may 
readily be seen, is unfounded, for in addition to the fact that 
the interpretation reads far more into resting-place than the 
word can possibly imply, there is the far weightier objection 
that DIP does not mean resting-place at all, either in Hebrew 
or in any of the cognate languages. The translation of the 
AV ‘And let my cry have no place,’ is decidedly superior to 
that adopted by the RV and the exegetes. But this is a minor 
point compared with the fact that, even if the notion on which 
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the prevailing interpretation of the verse is based were a real, 
instead of a purely imaginary one, it would have no relevancy 
to the case in question; for since Job was threatened, not with 
a violent, but with a natural death, from disease at the 
hand of God, it is obvious that his death, however premature 
and unjust, was not a case for blood-revenge. It is absurd to 
represent Job as appealing to God to avenge his unjust death— 
avenge it on whom? on God Himself? The situation would be 
quite different from that met with later on in the chapter where 
Job, praying for his vindication, appeals from the God who 
has mercilessly smitten him to the God of love and com- 
passion—the God of his faith. The decisive point is that 
neither in Israel nor among any other people of ancient times 
did the notion exist that violent death called for vengeance only 
as long as the blood remained uncovered, or, what is the same 
thing, as long as the slain one was left unburied. 

As in pre-Mohammedan Arabia, so in Israel, blood-revenge 
was sought for those slain in blood-feuds or for those deliber- 
ately murdered (and at one time also for those killed without 
premeditation or design), irrespective of whether the slain per- 
son was duly buried or not. Thus Joab avenged the blood of 
his brother Asahel on Abner after Asahel’s remains had been 
buried.t. Further, David on his death-bed enjoined upon 
Solomon to avenge the blood of Abner (slain thirty years pre- 
viously), and of Amasa, on their slayer Joab (for David him- 
self it would have been too risky a matter to seek vengeance for 
either of them); yet of Abner we are told that he was buried 
immediately after his death, and moreover that the burial cere- 
monies were performed by the king and the entire nation.* 
Note finally that in the story of Genesis about Cain’s being 
called to account for the blood of his brother crying for venge- 
ance, commonly quoted in support of the prevailing interpre- 
tation of Job 16. 18, the very opposite is stated, that Abel’s 
blood had been absorbed by the earth: ‘Be thou cursed from 
the ground which opened its mouth to receive the blood of thy 
brother from thy hands’ (Gen. 4. 10-11). 

Of the abundant proof to the same effect in Arabic literature 


‘Cf. 2 Sam. 2. 14-32; 3. 27, 30. 
Of. 2 Sam. 3. 29 f., 31-39; 1 Ki. 2.5 £,, 31 ff. 
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it will suffice to mention: (1) the instances narrated in Sirat 
Antar of the custom of killing prisoners from the hostile tribe 
on the grave of a slain kinsman in revenge for his death.’ (2) 
The notion that the grave of a slain person remains dark as 
long as his death has not been avenged, but that when avenged 
it becomes bright. This notion is referred to in the following 
verses from Hamasa: 


‘Abdallah, when his day of death came, 

Sent his kinsmen word: 

Accept no blood-money from them for my murder, 
Accept neither foals nor calves from them, 

That I may not be left in a dark house (fi baitin muzglimin) 
on Sa‘da.”* 


(3) And finally we have to mention a notion that supplements 
the preceding one—a notion very common in Arabic literature— 
that the body of a slain person whose death has not been 
avenged is turned to a bird (called hdmat) which at night-time 
cries at, or from, his grave: ‘Give me to drink, give me to 
drink!’ (viz., vengeance-blood), and which flies away as soon 
as its thirst for vengeance has been satisfied.® 

It will be noted that the lines cited from Haméasa 1, p. 106 f., 
mention expressly that Abdallah, whose blood-revenge is urged, 
rests in his grave on Sa‘da. Still more explicit (to mention 
one of the many other examples to this effect) is the poem of 
Miswar ben Sijada (ib. p. 119 f.). The poet begins by stating 


*('f. I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 1, pp. 243 f. and 245 ff. 
The fact that these instances suffer from exaggeration as to the number 
of the prisoners killed does not invalidate their bearing on the question at 
issue. 

*G. G. Freytag, Hamasae Carmina, 1, p. 106, v. 4; p. 107, v. 1. The 
proper meaning of bajt in the last verse is ‘grave;’ Arabic has this spe- 
cific meaning of bait in common with all other Semitic languages. 

*Cf. Hamasa, 1, p. 453, v. 7, and Freytag’s exhaustive comments on both 
this verse and on 400, v. 1 in vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 164 f., and p. 72, where 
Freytag cites Firizabadi in elucidation of the notion underlying the death- 
bird called hémat; cf. also 1, p. 350, v. 6, where this notion is referred 
to again. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 1. 168, and Wellhausen, Reste des 
Arabischen Heidentums, 2d ed., p. 185, confound the death-bird hamat, 
which interests us here, with the death-bird named sada’. The latter was 
believed to issue from the head, or rather the brain (the seat of the soul) 
of a dead person after the body had decomposed. 
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circumstantially that his father, whose death he is determined 
to avenge, lies on Mt. Kuwaikib in his grave duly built of earth 
and stones. 

The two Arabic notions mentioned a moment ago, regarding 
the slain whose death has not been avenged, are of importance 
as showing that blood-revenge among the Semites was governed 
by the same primitive belief as in ancient Greece—the belief 
that the souls of those who have met a violent death, the 
Biaobdévaro. as they are called in late Greek literature, cannot 
find rest in the nether world, but are condemned to haunt the 
earth as wretched spirits until their death has been duly 
avenged on their slayers.° Though we have no express state- 
ment to that effect, there can be no doubt that the same belief 
prevailed in Israel, the more so since there is a striking simi- 
larity between the Israelitish and Greek practices pertaining to 
blood-revenge, as also between the burial rites of the two coun- 
tries. This similarity is not at all surprising when we remember 
that these rites and beliefs belong to the stock of religious 
notions and practices common to all nations. The differences 
are not essential; they pertain merely to the local coloring. 

In proof of my thesis the following particulars may be pointed 
out. In both Greece and Israel the right, or rather the duty, 
of seeking blood-revenge was primarily incumbent on the next 
of kin of the murdered person, but in course of time it became 
the prerogative of the state. It is important to note, however, 
that the state did not exercise this right, any more than the 
next of kin had done, with a view to satisfying offended justice, 
but solely for the purpose of appeasing the unhappy spirit of 
the slain one and stilling its thirst for vengeance. In both 
countries, the prime interest of the state in exercising control 
over blood-revenge was to determine whether a murder was a 
premeditated act of malice, or whether it was purely involun- 
tary and accidental. As long as blood-revenge was the exclu- 
sive right of the kin of the person killed, the motive and 
circumstances of the homicide were negligible factors; the mere 
fact of being responsible, however unwittingly, for the person’s 
death constituted a lawful case for blood-revenge, as we know 


* See below, p. 311. 
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from Homer in the case of Greece,’ and from the Deuteronomic 
and Priestly homicidal laws in the case of Israel,* not to speak 
of the abundant evidence to the same effect in Arabian history. 

To remedy this evil, the baneful consequences of which are 
strikingly illustrated in the continuous blood-feuds of early 
Arabia, the state instituted trial for murder. This meant in 
Greece® and Israel’® alike that thenceforward the punishment 
for accidental homicide was temporary exile, but in th> case of 
wilful murder and manslaughter the right to take blood-revenge 
was still conceded to the next of kin." This shows that the 
duty of blood-revenge was as binding as ever—a conclusion 
which is further borne out by the regulations pertaining to 
homicide in the Biblical laws I mentioned a moment ago. It is 
specified that, if the person guilty of accidental homicide left 
his place of exile before the expiration of his term, the victim’s 
next of kin might legitimately kill him.’* And from another 
specification it is to be inferred that the next of kin was not 
held accountable if he took blood-revenge on the involuntary 
slayer before he surrendered to the court of justice.** That in 
Greece, too, the kinsmen of the one accidentally slain were free 
to take vengeance if the slayer returned from exile before his 
term was up, may be deduced from the fact that at the expira- 
tion of his term they were obliged to forgive him and to permit 
his return to the country.’* The one point in which the Greek 


*See E. Rohde, Psyche, Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Grie- 
chen, 4th ed., 1. 260 f., 265. 
®Cf. Nu. 35. 24-27; Deut. 19. 6; Josh. 20. 3 ff. 


‘ *See Rohde, op. cit. 1. 266. 

1 * See Nu. ib. vv. 22-25, 28; Deut. ib. vv. 4 f.; Josh. ib. vv. 2-6. Cf. 
l also below, note 25, where it will be shown that banishment of the slayer 
. from his home-community to one of the refuge-cities is to be classed as 

exile. 

s % See Nu. ib. vv. 16-21; Deut. ib. vv. 11-12. Of the older sources which 
a contain evidence that taking blood-revenge was primarily the right of the 
d next of kin, compare especially 2 Sam. 14. 6-11. In Greece the old right 
e of the kinsmen to blood-revenge was recognized to the extent of allowing 
* them to act as a sort of prosecuting attorney in the murder-trial; see 
ni Rohde, op. cit. 1. 263 ff., 265. 


See Nu. ib. vv. 26-27. 
* See Deut. ib. v. 6. 
*See Philippi, Areopag und Epheten, p. 115 f., and Rohde, I. ce. 
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and the Hebrew homicidal law differed was that while the 
former allowed the kin of the person killed to grant his slayer 
immediate pardon and release from exile, whether with or with- 
out payment of blood-money,” the latter interdicted this 
practice.** Both laws had the same provision that in case of 
deliberate murder and manslaughter the crime should be 
expiated by the blood of the murderer; under no condition 
should blood-money be accepted.’*7 By this prohibition the 
older practice of accepting blood-money for wilful murder was 
made unlawful. This practice prevailed in the Greece of 
Homeric times,’® and evidently also in the Israel of preéxilic 
times, as may be concluded from the emphatic refusal of the 
Gibeonites to accept blood-money for the crime perpetrated on 
them by Saul.'® Arabic literature too is full of references to 
this practice,?° which, in fact, was common to all peoples of 
ancient times. The motive by which the lawgivers were actu- 
ated in abolishing the older practice is expressed in the homi- 
cidal law of the Priestly Code: ‘Ye shall not desecrate the land 
wherein ye live, for bloodshed desecrates the land; and no 
expiation can be made for the land for the blood shed in it 
except by the blood of him who shed it; nor shall ye defile the 
land in which ye live, wherein I abide.’”** It was the conse- 


** See Rohde, op. cit. 1. 266. 

*See Nu. ib. v. 32. 

See Rohde, op. cit. 1. 266; Nu. 4b. v. 31. 

*% See Rohde, op. cit. 1. 261 f. 

“See 2 Sam. 21. 4. This is the meaning of the generally incorrectly 
translated Dy) DY IM 129 PR ‘Silver or gold cannot 
us in our feud with Saul and his house;’ note the continuation WX 139 }'°s 
Sew2 ‘nor can any man in Israel (at large) appease us;’ 0}’) oie 
Ww are qualificatives of 139; as to another example of 5} PS with similar 
meaning, ef. Jer. 8. 17 wn on> [S WR ‘against which no charm will 
avail.’ 

* Cf. e. g. the verses cited above, p. 305 from Hamdasa, 1. 106 f., also 
the poem referred to of Miswar b. Sijada (ib. 119 f.). Refusing the 
sevenfold blood-money offered him for his father’s death by Saihdo b. 
Alhazi, Miswar declares that it would be disgraceful were he to accept 
the blood-price from him whom his filial duty demands that he kill. In a 
similar strain acceptance of blood-money is spoken of Hanidsa, 1. 105, v. 
2; 106, vv. 2-3; 234, 1. 22 (schol.); and 236, 1. 4 (schol.). 

"Nu. ib. v. 33 f. That IN means ‘desecrate’ or ‘put the stigma 
of sacrilegiousness on’ (the land), and not ‘pollute,’ follows from the 
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quences of unexpiated blood-guilt which the people feared in 
Greece and Israel alike. The whole country might be visited 
with calamity if bloodshed were not duly avenged. The Books 
of Samuel tell that the land suffered famine for three years 
because of Saul’s unavenged murder of the Gibeonites, 2 Sam. 
21. 1-6. Further light is shed on this point by Greek sources. 
Both in early and in later Greek literature, the belief is met 
with that the soul of the murdered person, prevented from 
entering the realm of Hades and compelled to haunt the earth, 
wreaks its wrath on all those who should have avenged the 
crime committed against it, but who did not. Greek literature 
is full of stories of the afflictions visited on people by those 
incensed spirits; their wrath was believed to remain active even 
for generations.2* The real import of our verses from the 
homicidal law of the Priestly Code will now be seen. In Israel 
as well as in Greece the prosecution and punishment for murder 
and manslaughter was at bottom a religious act.** The view 
expressed in the two verses that bloodshed defiles the land we 
find more explicitly stated in the works of the Greek orator 
Antipho: ‘The piacpya of blood-guilt,’ he says, ‘pollutes the 
entire city; the murderer defiles by his presence all those who 
sit with him at the same table or live with him under the same 
roof, also the sanctuaries which he enters; in consequence 
dearth and disaster (dvorvyeis tpagas) will befall the 
city.”** Note that, as in the Biblical account of the suffering 
caused the land on account of Saul’s blood-guilt against the 
Gibeonites, so in Antipho dearth is specifically mentioned as a 
consequence of unexpiated bloodshed. It is not possible here 
to enter into a full discussion of this idea. It can only be 
briefly mentioned that as in Greece, so among the Semites, the 
notions and practices pertaining to burial and bloodshed find 
their ultimate explanation in a once existent worship of 


fact that the latter supplementary consequence of blood-guilt is stated in 
the following verse. Besides, this meaning of the Hif‘il agrees far better 
with the meaning of the ground-form ‘to be impious’ and ‘to be dese- 
crated.’ 

™ See Rohde, op. cit., 1, pp. 264 f., 269 f., 275 ff. 

* This character of the Greek murder trial has been duly pointed out by 
Rohde, op. cit., 1. 267-275. 

* Quoted by Rohde, op. cit., 1. 275, note 2. 
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chthonic gods, chief among whom was Gaea or Mother Earth. 
She was dispenser of the produce of the soil and of life in gen- 
eral; above all it was her province to receive back into her lap 
the spirits of the deceased. On all those who either directly or 
indirectly prevented any of her children on their death from 
entering her realm she (in unison with the other chthonic gods) 
wreaked vengeance by withholding the blessings of the soil.*® 
We can now understand also the significance of the piacular 
sacrifice which, in case of an untraced murder, the Deuter- 
onomie Law prescribed for the city nearest to the place where 
the body was found (Deut. 21. 1-9). The heifer was no doubt 
a substitute for the unknown murderer, offered at the same time 
to the spirit of the slain one and to the incensed god to appease 
their wrath. The uncultivated ravine with its perennial stream, 


* For the fuller material bearing on this point, see Rohde, op. cit., 1. 
pp. 205-212, 246 f., 272 f.; A. Dieterich, Mutter Erde, pp. 38 ff., 42-54, 
65-69, 73-79, 83 f. When I read this paper at the meeting of the Middle 
West Branch of the American Oriental Society at Urbana, Ill:, my atten- 
tion was drawn by my friend and colleague, Prof. Morgenstern, to the fact 
that valuable material on this point is found also in J. G. Frazer, Folk- 
lore in the Old Testament (1918), 1. 79-85. Frazer remarks in regard 
to the curse of Cain—‘ Cursed be thou from the ground . . .; when thou 
tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto thee its strength; a 
fugitive and vagrant shalt thou be on earth’—: ‘The implication appar- 
ently is that the earth, polluted by blood and offended by his crime, would 
refuse to allow the seed sown by the murderer to germinate and bear 
fruit; nay, that it would expel him from the cultivated soil on which he 
had hitherto prospered, and drive him out into the barren wilderness, there 
to roam a houseless and hungry vagabond’ (p. 82 f.). It seems to me, 
however, that Frazer, carries this point somewhat too far. As to the 
geographical limits of the expulsion from the country, in this, as well as 
in the other interesting parallel cases quoted by him, it is important to 
remember that, like all other gods, the Mother Earth-goddess (as Rohde, 
p. 204, and Dieterich, p. 79, point out) was primarily a mere local deity 
whose domain did not extend beyond the confines of any certain province 
or locality. And since her sphere of dominion was thus locally confined, 
it follows also that the banishment of an involuntary manslayer from his 
community to one of the refuge-cities in Israel is properly to be classed, 
as I have classed it above, with exile from the country. Frazer fails to 
see the significance of the Biblical expression, ‘the blood of thy brother,’ 
in Gen. 4. 10, and other similar passages; and also, strange to say, he 
repeats the erroneous view which, owing to their misinterpretation of Job 
16. 18, Ez. 24. 7-8, ete., prevails among Biblical scholars regarding biood- 
revenge (see p. 101 f.). 
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Biblical scholars rightly hold,** must at one time have been the 
sacred ground of a deity. Another object of the ceremony was 
to serve as a purification rite for the community imperilled by 
the murder. By their declaration that they were innocent of 
complicity or-even of any knowledge of the crime, the elders 
cleared themselves of all guilt, in order to avert calamity from 
their community. 

In proof of the second part of my thesis, the similarity of 
the Greek and the Hebrew, or, I might say, the Semitic, burial 
rites, as well as in further refutation of the prevailing inter- 
pretation of Job 16. 18, I may refer to the notion common to 
both Greece and Israel, that to leave a dead body unburied was 
a flagrant religious offense. The reason for this notion is explic- 
itly stated in Greek literature. Like the souls of the Buuo- 
@dvara,the souls of the drado, ‘unburied bodies,’ it was thought, 
could not find rest in the nether world, but were obliged to 
haunt the earth, and vented their wrath on the land in which 
they were retained against their will. The denial of burial, 
Isocrates says therefore, ‘is more calamitous for those who 
refuse it than for the bodies left unburied.’*** 

Equally explicit is Babylonian and Assyrian literature on 
this point. Among the dreaded Utukki limnuti, ‘Evil Spirits,’ 
which were thought to haunt mankind and to work all sorts of 
evil until they were laid to rest by exorcism, there figured 
prominently the Ekimmu or ‘Departed Spirits.’ There were 
three distinct classes of Ekimmu: (a) spirits compelled to 
return from the nether world to earth because their descendants 
ceased making offerings and libations to them; (b) spirits of 
those that met with a violent or premature*’ death; (c) and 
spirits of unburied bodies (of special interest to us at this 
point), which are spoken of in the following texts :** 


* Cf. among others A. Bertholet, Deuteronomium, p. 65; B. Stade, Bib- 
lische Theologie des Alten Testaments, p. 107. 

*a Isocr. 14. 55. See Rohde, op. cit. 1. 217, 2. 83 f., 412 f. 

“In Greece too those that met with an untimely death, dwpo, shared 
the fate of the BiaoPdvarox. and the drago. See Rohde, op. cit., 2. 83, 
411 ff. 

*See R. C. Thompson, The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 1, pp. 
xxvii-xxxii, 39 f.; M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 1. 
358 f., 371 ff. My translations of the cited texts are based on their 
German rendering by Jastrow. 
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“Whether it be one (7. e. an Ekimmu) that was cast out in 
the open field, 

Whether it be one that was cast out in the open field and 
was not covered with earth, .. . 

Whether it be one that on a boat met death in the water,”® 

Whether it be an unburied Ekimmu;’ 


(Incantation) ‘Against him that was thrown in a ditch, 
30 


Uncovered by a grave, 

Against a ghost that has not obtained rest, 

(The body) of which was cast out without being covered, 
_ Whose head was not covered with earth, 

The king’s son (or the person) that lies in the open field, 

Or that was cast out on a heap of debris, 

Against the hero who was slain with the sword.’ 


And in the conclusion of the epic of Gilgamish we read: 


‘He whose body was cast out in the open field— 
Thou and I have seen such— 
His spirit cannot find rest in the earth.’ 


The Utukki limnuti literature of Babylonia and Assyria 
shows, as Jastrow rightly emphasizes, ‘that an unburied body 
was considered to be not only a curse to the deceased person, 
but also a peril to the living. The wandering ghost of the 
unburied person was thought to wreak vengeance on the living 
by causing all sorts of evil.’ 

There is ample proof that this view was fully shared by 
Israel. Just as in Greece, executed criminals might be left 
unburied only temporarily, because of the danger the country 


* Also in Greece a drowned person whose body was not removed from 
the water was considered to be unburied. When after the naval battle at 
Arginusae the bodies of the fallen warriors were not taken out of the 
water for burial, the people were so incensed that they put six Athenian 
commanders to death. 

” The omitted line Jastrow reads purusu la uparris, ‘Dessen Entschei- 
dung—i. e. Recht—T[nicht ausgefiihrt ist],’ and explains it to mean ‘dass 
dem Toten das ihm zukommende Recht, wiirdig bestattet zu werden, nicht 
gewahrt worden ist.’ If this reading and interpretation is correct, Soph. 
Ant. 1071, dvécwr véxvy, ‘a corpse with all the rites unpaid,’ may be 
referred to for comparison. 
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had to fear from unburied bodies,** so in the Deuteronomic 
Code it was laid down as law that the body of a criminal be 
not left hanging over night, but that it be buried the same day, 
the reason given for this law being that ‘A body left hanging 
brings down the curse of God’ (Deut. 21. 23). Further, the 
Books of Samuel narrate that, because the bones of Saul and 
Jonathan were left unburied, the country was overtaken by 
calamity, which did not pass until their bones were duly 
buried.*? To be left unburied is viewed as a terrible curse 
throughout Old Testament literature, in the canonical and non- 
canonical books alike.** The duty of burial was regarded as 
such a sacred one that, in the Book of Tobit, Tobit, in defiance 
of the interdict of King Sennacherib, buries the bodies of his 
slain coreligionists at the risk of his life,** just as in a similar 
situation Antigone does in the Greek drama. To what extremes 
the people went in the matter of burial may best be seen from 
the fact that it was made obligatory to pour the blood of a 
slaughtered animal upon the ground (for absorption by the 
earth) and, in addition, to cover it with earth (unless the blood 
of the animal was sacrificed unto God on the altar), ‘the blood,’ 
as the law explains, ‘being the seat of the soul of every being.” 

Of the two passages, Is. 26. 21 and Ez. 24. 7-8, generally 
referred to in support of the mistaken interpretation of our 
Job passage, ‘Let not earth cover my blood,’ the former, Is. 
26. 21, has no bearing whatever on the question under discus- 
sion. The clue to its meaning is furnished by v. 19, in which 
the hope is expressed for the resurrection of the nation’s dead. 
Verse 21, ‘For Yahve will come forth out of his place to punish 
the inhabitants of the earth for their guilt, and the earth will 
disclose its blood (77°33) AN) and will no more cover its slain,’ 


™ See Rohde, op. cit. 1. 217, note 4. 

"2 Sam. 21. 12-14. In vv. 1-14 two stories have become fused—the 
story of the visitation of the country with famine because of the blood- 
guilt incurred by Saul against the Gibeonites, and the story of the visita- 
tion of the country with a calamity, not specified in the present text, 
because the bones of Saul and Jonathan were left unburied. 

* Cf. 2 Ki. 9. 10, 34-37; Is. 14. 19; Jer. 7. 33, 8. 1 f., 9. 21, 14. 16, 16. 
4 ff., 22. 18, 25. 33; Ez. 29.5; Ps. 79. 2 f.; 2 Mace. 5. 10, 9. 15, 13. 7; 
Jubil. 23. 23; I Enoch 98. 13. 
“Tobit 1. 18 f., 2. 3-8. 

* Lev. 17. 13 f.; Deut. 12. 16, 23 f. 
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says that when God appears to sit in judgment over the world- 
powers, the Jewish martyrs will rise from their grave to pre- 
fer accusations against their slayers. As a matter of fact, this 
interpretation is given by a number of scholars,** but, strange 
to say, the same scholars combine with it the mistaken inter- 
pretation, apparently oblivious to the fact that logically the 
one interpretation excludes the other. Conclusive proof of this 
is that for /#7'D"7 the text originally read °5, as may be 
deduced from orépa of GA. ‘The earth will open its mouth’ 
is a more satisfactory reading from every point of view. 

Ez. 24. 7-8 is not quite so simple. In putting these verses 
into English I am obliged to depart from the order of the 
clauses in Hebrew and to translate v. 7b after 7c, in order to 
bring out the sense: 

‘For her blood is in her midst; not on the ground, to be 
covered with earth, has she poured it, but on the bare rock has 
she put it to stir up wrath—. e. divine wrath—to take ven- 
geance. J have put her blood on the bare rock that it may not 
be covered.’ 

The only point that cannot be definitely settled is what cir- 
cumstances are referred to by ‘Her blood is in her midst.’ 
Owing to the general obscurity of vv. 1-14 and to the fact that 
it is doubtful whether vv. 7-8 are an integral part of them,** 
it cannot be ascertained whether by ‘her blood is in her midst’ 
the author has reference to blood-guilt or to the victims of the 
catastrophe of the year 597 or 586 B. C., as the case may be, 
though the use of the singular 07% might be considered as an 
argument in favor of the latter. Note that in Ez. 21. 37 the 
same expression is used in connection with the end which Moab 
is to meet with on his own soil ;** ef. also Jer. 14. 16, 16. 4, and 
other similar passages. However, the exact reference in ‘Her 
blood is in her midst’ is after all immaterial for our purposes ; 
the main thing is that, in the light of what has been pointed 


See Hitzig, Jesaia; Frz. Delitzsch, Das Buch Jesaia; Smend, Anmer- 
kungen zu Jesaia 24-27 (in ZAW 4. 188 f.): and Dillmann-Kittel, Jesaia, 
6th ed. 

* Cf. Rothstein in Kautzsch, Die Heilige Schrift des Alt. Test. 3d ed. 
1. 883 f., where these two points are discussed at length. 

* Even ‘Thy blood shall lie in thy land’ of this verse has been inter- 
preted by some scholars in line with the mistaken notion under discussion. 
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out about blood-revenge and the sacredness of the duty of burial 
in ancient times, the rest of vv. 7-8 admits of but one interpre- 
tation. Ezekiel means to point out that the blood, 7 e. the 
bodies,** of those of the people who died, or, it may have been, 
were slain, have flagrantly been left uncovered with earth, so 
that the divine wrath must be stirred to take vengeance. The 
mistake in the current interpretation is due to the failure of 
the scholars to take cognizance of the grammatical construction : 
In. v. 8a Op3 op? is not coordinate with but subordinate to 
Mon Moyn>. as the RV rightly takes it, and as it was in fact 
understood by G: rod dvaBivat Ovpov eis éxdixnow and 
furthermore, this halfverse, in accordance with G, is to be con- 
strued with v. 7, not with 8b. The afterthought of v. 8b which 
ascribes to Yahve the flagrant offense spoken of in these verses 
is in harmony with Ezekiel’s theological reasoning in general— 
a point on which Biblical scholars are agreed, so that it requires 
no discussion here. With the phrase, DJ Mon 
‘to stir up wrath to take vengeance,’ Iliad 22. 335-358 and 
Odyssey 11. 51-73 may be compared. In the former, the dying 
Hector, having vainly implored Achilles not to throw his corpse 
to the dogs and carrion birds, but to return it to his kin for 
burial, warns him py rofl Ocdv yevopa, ‘Let me not 
become a cause of wrath to thee’—1. e. in case Achilles carries 
out his threat; and in the latter, the shade of Elpenor, in 
adjuring Odysseus not to leave his body on the Aeaean Island 
without burial, expresses the identical warning. In both Eze- 
kiel and Homer the reference is to the divine wrath roused to 
vengeance by the sacrilege of leaving the bodies unburied. 

We may now consider the real meaning of Job 16. 18a, a 
97 'DDN ON ‘Let not earth cover my blood.’ The meaning 
of these words is very plain, when it is remembered that the 
blood was thought to be the seat of life, or of the soul, of every 
being, and that accordingly O° occurs in Gen. 9. 4, and Lev. 
17. 14, and also Deut. 27. 25, as an equivalent term of W53). 
meaning ‘life,’ ‘person,’ ‘self.’ It is in this same sense that 
it is used here in Job. Similarly O07 is used Ps. 72. 14 ‘May 
their life (O29) be precious in his eyes,’ as is shown by OW53 
of the parallel clause, and again Ps. 30. 10, ‘What profit is 


* See below, p. 316. 
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there if my life is sacrificed (°7973);’*° and finally 1 Sam. 26. 
20, ASIN 97 ON, which, without the 
prepositional phrase, is as we shall see presently, an equivalent 
phrase of °97 °D3N SN {W. Neither in Ps. 30. 10 and 72. 14 
nor in 1 Sam. 26. 20 does O71 imply a violent death. In 1 Sam. 


26. 20 David does not express the fear that if he were to be. 


killed in a foreign land there would be none to avenge his blood 
(as the verse is generally explained), but expresses the wish 
that he may not die in a foreign land. Not to be buried in 
one’s native country was in ancient Greece, we know, considered 
a terrible punishment,*: for the reason that only in one’s 
native land, the domain of the native gods, was it possible for 
those burial rites to be performed which were held essential for 
the soul’s rest in the nether world. This belief explains why 
among the Greeks the remains of persons that died in a foreign 
country were so often taken home to Greece for interment.*’ 
That this belief was shared by ancient Jsrael is shown not only 
by David’s appeal to Saul in the passage under discussion; but 
by the requests of Jacob and Joseph in the story of the Patri- 
archs—in the one case, that his remains be not buried in Egypt, 
and in the other, that they be not left there, but in both that 
they be taken to Canaan for burial. Among the Bedouin of 
Arabia Petraea, where so many primitive beliefs and customs 
have been preserved unchanged, this notion prevails up to the 
present day. Proof of this I find in two funeral songs pub- 
lished some ten years ago by A. Musil;** in the one the person 
slain in a foreign land is addressed as follows: ‘Return to your 
native land, do not die in a foreign country;’ and in the other 
the person that met with such a fate exclaims: ‘I must die far 
from home, but my kinsfolk are numerous, and by courage and 
sacrifice they will bring my body home.’ 


* The preposition 3 is 2 of price; 72 of this example is akin to 1W5)3 
‘at the risk,’ and ‘at the peril of his life,’ 1 Ki. 2. 23 and Pr. 7. 23 
respectively, et alit. 01 with the meaning ‘life’ is found also in Talmudic 
Aramaic and Neo-Hebraic (see Levy, Neuhebriéisches Worterbuch, 8. v.) 


and in Arabic (see Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionaires Arabes, s. v. ad). 
“See W. Fischer, Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 20. 445 ff.; Rohde op. cit. 
1. 217 f., and A. Dieterich, op. cit. p. 52. 
“a See Rohde, op. cit. p. 217, n. 2. 
“ Arabia Petraea, 3. 340. 
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TY7N D7 55’ ON means ‘Let me not sink into the grave,’ 
i. e., let me not die. The expression belongs in the category of 
stock phrases not limited to Hebrew and Semitic languages, but 
common also to Indo-European languages; its Greek equivalent 
is yaiav or x@dva diva, ‘to sink into the earth,’ or ‘to go to the 
grave.”** A similar stock phrase is ON mean- 
ing ‘let me not (die and) be laid in the earth;’ of its numerous 
Greek equivalents may be mentioned drov xvi6e yaia, ‘Where the 
earth covered him,’ meaning ‘where he was buried’**—a mean- 
ing, which, as Merry and Riddel point out, is settled beyond 
doubt, first of all, by the use of the aorist, and further, by the 
continuation, xai dv twa wérpov éxéomev xOovds KexevOévar, ‘to 
be buried ;’*° x@ovi yvia xadvayu, ‘(up to the time) when I shall 
have my body covered with earth,’ 7. e., until I am dead ;* 
"Ereoxdéa . . . kata expue, ‘he buried Eteocles;’** and 6 xara 
yis (ellipsis for 6 xara xpupduevos), ‘one dead and buried.’* 
As an equivalent to the last phrase we may consider Arabic 
ganinun (verbal adjective of ganna, ‘to cover,’ used as a col- 
lective), ‘those dead and in the grave.”*° 

Of other Arabic equivalents of °DDN ON I shall 
mention : 


li’ummi ’l-’ardi wailun ma’ ’agannat, 
“Woe unto Mother Earth™ because of that precious body 
which she covers 


“Tl 6. 19 and 411. 

“Od. 3. 16. 

“Cf. Homer’s Odyssey, ed. by W. W. Merry and J. Riddel, ad loc. 

“ Aesch. Theb. 588. 

“Pind. N. 8. 65. 

“Soph. Ant. 24 f. 

# Xen. Cyr. 4. 6, 5. 

»*Amr v. 20. Cf. Septem Mo‘allakat, ed. F. A. Arnold, Zausani’s com- 
ments on the phrase; Th. Noldeke, Fiinf Mo‘allagat, 1, p. 36; and the 


Arabic Lexica of Freytag and of Lane, s. v. eos ‘ 

Hamadsa, 457, v. 3. The customary explanation of ‘umm, ‘abode,’ 
‘place,’ ‘sepulchre,’ (cf. Freytag in both his commentary and Lezicon 
Arabicum, and also Lane, Arabic Dictionary) is wrong. The real explana- 
tion is furnished by the kindred expression ‘NM 5D DX (Sir. 40. 1), which is 
said of the earth, and which has especial weight for us here since the 
sentence in which it occurs speaks, like our Arabic verse, of man’s return- 
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(Where the road approaches Mt. Al-Hasan ;)’ 
ua’anu fatan udrauhu tummata, 
‘What a man they covered there, 
(The while their hands heaped dust on him;) ’** 


and the two interesting prepositional phrases fikahu l-’ardu, 
‘covered with earth’* and man tahta ’t-turabi, ‘one that is 
beneath the dust,’** both equivalent to our ‘laid beneath the sod.’ 

As in the ease of warauhu, Haméasa, 477, v. 6, and also of 
ganina ‘Amr, v. 20, so in Gen. 37. 26 197 FN 13D by itself 
(without or WHY) means ‘bury him.”** 


ing or being laid to rest, at death, in the lap of the earth 5X121¥ DY 4y) 
(nm 5D DN. We have thus in Arabic, too, an interesting example of the 
universal phrase Mother Earth and the religious notion underlying it. 

"7b. 477, v. 6. 

* Mutammim’s Elegy in Th. Néldeke, Beitriige zur Kenntnis der Poesie 
der alten Araber, p. 101, v. 28. 

* Hamdasa, 373, v. 3. 

©The various interpretations given of this last phrase show that 
modern scholars have been at sea regarding it. Following the traditional 
translation, ‘conceal his blood’ (RV), ‘sein Blut verbergen’ (Luther), 
celaverimus sanguinem ipsius (Vulg.), which evidently has its basis in the 
misunderstood xpivwuev of G, Knobel, Delitzsch, and Dillmann interpret 
the phrase to mean ‘durch Verscharren des Bluts den Mord verheimlichen ;’ 
Wellhausen, Composition des Hexateuch, p. 56, explains it as ‘ihn ohne 
Blutvergiessen umbringen;’ Holzinger, Ryle, and Skinner interpret it in 
line with the erroneous interpretation of Job 16. 18; and Procksch, Genesis, 
p. 220, attempts a combination of the latter interpretation with that of 
Delitzsch, Dillmann, ete. He says: ‘ ‘‘Blut zuschiitten,’’ sodass es nicht 
um Rache schreien kann, und keinen Zeugen hat (Ge. 4. 10, Hi. 16. 18) 
bedeutet ‘‘einen heimlichen Mord begehen’’ gegeniiber ehrlicher Blut- 
rache. Bruderblut, das nicht ‘‘zugeschiittet’’ ist, rdcht sich am Leben des 
Morders (2 Sa. 14).’—2 Sam. 14 contains, however, nothing to bear out 
Procksch’s contention. 

The only exception is Fr. Schwally, who, in Das Leben nach dem Tode, 
1892, p. 52, rightly remarks: ‘Die Phrase 137 D8 17D bedeutet . 
lediglich den ordnungsgemissen Vollzug der Bestattung des Ermordeten.’ 
He invalidates his explanation, however, by adding: ‘Unschuldig ver- 
gossenes Blut, d. h. die in ihm befindliche Seele, schreit, wenn es nicht 
bedeckt wird, zum Himmel um Rache, Gen. 4. 10, Ez. 24. 7, Jes. 26. 21, 
Hiob 16. 18, Henoch 47. 1, 2, 4, bedecktes Blut dagegen nicht’ (p. 53).— 
It should be added that 1 Enoch 47. 1 f., 4, which Schwally quotes as an 
additional reference, contain nothing that would prove his contention. 
The verses read: ‘And in those days shall have ascended the prayer of the 
righteous, and the blood of the righteous from the earth before the Lord 
of Spirits. In those days the holy ones who dwell above in the heavens 
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The origin of the second group of phrases is to be sought, it 
seems to me, not so much in the fact that interment was the 
oldest method of burial the world over, as in the universal 
practice that went with it of imbedding the body in a layer of 
gravel and clay, and of covering it with clay and gravel, or 
with sand and dust,®* even when placed in an urn or immured. 
This practice prevailed in Greece in the Mycenaean Age as well 
as throughout Northern Europe in prehistoric times ;°* and the 
excavations of recent years have shown that it was also common 
in Canaan for over a thousand years prior to its conquest by 
Israel, and that it continued to prevail among the conquerors 
throughout preéxilic times, if not throughout their entire his- 
tory.°° 

To this at one time foremost burial rite is traceable the later 
custom of throwing dust on the body even before it is laid in 
the grave. Evidence of the existence of this custom among the 
Arabs is found in Hamdasa, 423, vv. 1-3: 


‘In Beidha there lies one that is dead, 
. His uncle’s daughters stand around him, 
. They throw the dust on him with their hands; 
Their throwing dust on him is not inspired by hatred ;”°° 
also in Hariri :*° 


shall unite with one voice and supplicate and pray and praise and give 
thanks and bless the name of the Lord of Spirits on behalf of +»; blood of 
the righteous which has been shed, and that the prayer of the righteous 
may not be in vain before the Lord of Spirits; that justice may be done 
unto them, and that they may not have to be longsuffering forever. And 
the hearts of the holy ones were filled with joy because the number of the 
righteous had been completed, and the prayer of the righteous had been 
heard, and the blood of the righteous been requited before the Lord of 
Spirits.’ 

® Occasionally these are found mixed with cinders and ashes. 

= Cf. Rohde, op. cit. 1. 33 f. 

* Of the literature on the subject cf. especially Vincent, Canaan d’aprés 
l’Exploration Récente (Paris, 1907), pp. 189, 194-200, 213, 220, 222, 227, 
231 f., 270-273, 279; and Steuernagel-Schumacher, Tell-el-Mutesellim (Leip- 
zig, 1908), pp. 17-22, 25, 54-62, 158. 

**Their throwing dust on him is not inspired by hatred’ receives its 
point from the fact that throwing dust at a living person is equivalent to 
eursing him. Thus Shimei, cursing David, threw dust and stones at him 
(2 Sam. 16. 5 f.). 

” Ed. de Sacy, p. 107, verse 2 of the Elegy of Abul-‘ Atahijja. 
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‘Alas! must I wrap thee in the shroud, 
And throw dust on thee with my hands.’ 


The custom prevailed also in Greece. Thus when King Creon 
interdicted the burial of Polynices, Antigone defied the king 
and fulfilled her sacred duty to her brother by bestrewing his 
body with fine dust. Antigone’s act is spoken of in the drama 
as Tov vexpov tis Odas, in explanation of which D’Ooge aptly 
remarks: ‘To strew the body with dust was the essential part 
of burial, and in the view of the ancients had the same value 
for the spirits of the departed as burial with full rites.” In 
the light of this significance of the rite is to be viewed the Athe- 
nian law which made it incumbent upon any one who found an 
unburied corpse to throw some earth or dust on it and which 
pronounced accursed (évayjs) him who failed to do so.® In 
such cases the custom (no doubt general), was to throw three 
handfuls of dust on the corpse: iniecto ter pulvere curras.® 

Another relic of the burial method in the remote ages of history 
is the custom prevailing among the present day Bedouin of Ara- 
bia Petraea of spreading on the bottom of a grave gravel and 
dust, taken from the place where the person died, and of laying 
the body on top of it;** or of placing a pillow filled with dust 
under the head of the body. And a vestige of this old burial 


method may be seen in the world-wide custom which has per- 
sisted even to the present day for the friends of the deceased 
to throw a few clods of earth on the coffin after it has been 


lowered into the grave. 


"See Sophocles’ Antigone, ed. by M. L. D’Ooge, v. 245 f. Cf. also v. 
255 f., ruuBhpns perv of, Nerrh 5’, dyos Pevyovros ws, xbus; v. 409 f., and 
vv. 426-431. 

Aelian, Var. hist. 5.15: vbyos obros Arrixés: ds dv repirixy 
wart dvOpwrov, wavrws Schol. Soph. Ant. v. 255: of yap 
vexpov dpOvres Aradov uh éraunoduevor évaryeis elvar éddxour. 

* Horace Od. 1. 28. 36. 

“ As in ancient times, even so today, coffins are unknown in Arabia and 
other Oriental countries. To bury the dead without coffins was at one 
time a Greek custom, too; it prevailed throughout the Mycenaean Age as 
well as in the early Attic period (also in Etruria this custom was common) ; 
ef. Rohde, op. cit. p. 226 f. 

See Musil, op. cit., 3. 424 f. 
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The meaning of the second part of Job 16. 18, DID *7 ON) 
npyre is as simple as the first part. ? DvP means ‘place 
for,’ ‘room for,’ or ‘occasion for;’ with this meaning ? DIPS 
occurs again Sir. 4. 5, IID? DIPOVINNN?, ‘Give him 
no occasion for cursing thee.’ This meaning of 9 Dp 


requires no further discussion, as it has its exact analogon 
in English, place for, or room for, in Greek roros, and in 
many other languages. The translation of Job 16. 18b is 
‘Let there be no occasion for my outery.’ Instead of the 
unnatural prayer which the prevailing interpretation carried 
into the verse, the prayer which Job really utters is the simplest, 
the most natural, that can be imagined. He prays that he may 
be saved from the grave, so that there may be no place any 
more for his complaint that, notwithstanding his blameless life, 
he has been stricken with death. 
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THE CURSE IN THE ‘PARADISE EPIC’ 


Leroy WATERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


WHETHER IN ‘PARADISE’ or in the legends of the workaday 
world, the curse of the gods is, by all of its presuppositions, 
pivotal and normative. It is fundamental, therefore, that it be 
stated in clear and unmistakable language. Failure in this 
regard automatically eliminates unity wherever the curse is 
involved, since neither its prelude nor its sequel can be properly 
explained or related no matter how obvious either may be in 
itself. To state this otherwise, failure to relate the curse nor- 
matively to its context is prima facie evidence of a misappre- 
hension of the curse itself or of the context, or both. 

In spite of the fragmentary condition of the original of Lang- 
don’s so-called ‘Epic of Paradise,’ and the numerous diver- 
gences of reading made by experts after repeated collations, 
coupled with the shifting uncertainties of unilingual Sumerian 
interpretation thus far, there is a surprising consensus of opinion 
as to the general scheme of its contents. By virtual unanimity 
of opinion the text falls into two general divisions. The first 
consists of early myths dealing with the rise of agriculture and 
extends as far as Rev. ii. 38. The remainder deals with a divine 
curse and a sequel wherein new gods for the alleviation of dis- 
ease are introduced and invoked. 

It is clear that the two parts are very diverse, although each 
has a distinct uniformity of its own. It is equally evident that 
the curse marks their separation. The unity of the whole is not 
clear on any theory so far proposed, and the lack of unity may 
be stated as consisting primarily in failure to relate the context 
integrally to the curse. If this were all, then an hypothesis of 
unity might not be worth pursuing farther; but another fact 
significantly urges in the same direction. The curse itself has 
not yet been cleared of ambiguity by any interpretation so far 
available. 

To begin with, the reason for the curse is not stated. Lang- 
don’s earlier theory that it was due to eating from a plant for- 
bidden in the text has been given up by him although the 
assumption that such a transgression took place, nevertheless, 
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was almost immediately posited by him for other reasons, but 
without proof. It is obvious that the curse might be attributed 
to the eaprice of the gods, in which case no explanation is neces- 
sary or to be expected, but if correct, it summarily disposes of 
the ‘official’ interpretation, there being no divine command, 
nor sin nor fall nor penalty. If the curse meant the loss of 
immortality, as more generally assumed, then at least the jeal- 
ousy of the gods is involved and this should either be stated or 
so clearly implied as to exclude other motives. The entire 
absence of this feature would, in itself, seriously compromise 
this interpretation. 

In the second place the relation of the curse to the sequel is 
particularly obscure. This is undoubtedly due in part to the 
unsatisfactory state of the text that immediately follows, but 
even more hinges on the curse itself. If the curse meant that 
man was to die, it is not at all clear why during the remainder 
of the narrative gods and men should be so contentedly occupied 
with the presentation of certain new gods of disease, without 
further explanation. Granted that the palliation of disease 
might well be recorded as a special divine intervention, it does 
not in the slightest alter the curse in that case, nor does it claim 
to do so. Again it does not certainly put off the evil day, for 
it is a not uncommon experience that invalids outlive the robust 
of the same generation; and besides there are many other even 
more dangerous hazards such as war, flood, and famine, that fre- 
quently curtail life to a much greater extent, yet none of these 
dangers are provided against. The one thing that the provi- 
sions against disease certainly do is to relieve physical ills; but, 
if this does not signify a curtailment of the curse in some 
definite way, it is difficult to see what integral relation the sec- 
tion can have to the curse. 

Thirdly, if the second part be taken as normative and hence 
the entire work be regarded as an incantation text, this reduces 
the bulk of the narrative to an introduction that can be called 
such only because it happens to stand first. 

May these incongruities be due to a misapprehension of the 
curse? What does the curse signify in itself, as its most natural 
sense? Fortunately there is no doubt at this point as to the 
reading (Rev. ii. 38). Everything hinges on the rendering of 
the particle en-na. Is it ever allowable to translate it ‘when’? 
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It is agreed by all that it normally means ‘until’ and only the 
necessities of the context permit the use of ‘when’; but being 
in a curse that is itself normative for the context, the most usual 
meaning is to be preferred. Accordingly it reads: ‘The face of 
life until he dies, he shall not see.’ It has been objected that 
this rendering, which is Langdon’s, makes no sense because until 
man dies, being alive, he would be seeing the face of life, which 
ean accordingly only mean ‘live’ (JAOS 36. 272). Undoubt- 
edly it signifies to live, but to behold a person’s face as a mark 
of the highest personal favor is too common a Semitic figure to 
eall for extended comment. 2 Sam. 14. 24-33 will serve as illus- 
tration. Absalom’s permission to return from Geshur was so 
far from complete restoration that he came to prefer exile or 
death rather than continue its provisions without seeing the 
face of the king. Accordingly, to behold the face of life is to 
enjoy its fullest favor, which not only includes, but expresses 
perfect health, and failure to behold the face of life will as 
inevitably involve bodily weakness and illness. If the writer 
desired to state the curse of ill-health and disease, he could 
scarcely have chosen more forceful language. In so far as the 
meaning ‘when’ is allowable, in the sense of ‘at the time 
when,’ it is at any rate of insufficient force in this instance, for 
the curse in order to be efficacious cannot be conceived as occu- 
pying itself solely with the moment of death. In reality ‘when’ 
here can only mean from the moment of death onward, that is, 
it properly signifies ‘after’ in this context (AJTh 21. 590), but 
as the basic idea in en-na is duration (Sumer. Gloss. p. 35) a 
meaning ‘after’ will doubtless not be pressed. 

The curse as rendered above offers no evidence of a curtail- 
ment of man’s longevity. One could with equal propriety 
assume that men were to live even longer in order that the gods 
might extend the application of ill health. Secondly, this ren- 
dering gives no hint of a loss of immortality, but in this respect 
might very well imply that men were eventually to become 
immortal (AJSZ 33. 136). It contains no reference to dis- 
obedience or a Fall, and it offers no new edict with respeet to 
death, nor does it hint at mortality as a curse. Its attitude here 
is the same as in the oldest stratum of Gen. 3: of course man 
will die. 
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The most natural and unambiguous meaning of the line con- 
fines itself to the application of disease, and with this meaning 
the remainder of the text becomes integral without further ado, 
confined as it is to a representative list of ailments and their 
respective divine physicians. 

We may now consider the relation of the curse to the work as 

a whole, and thus viewed our text seeks to account for and then 
to ward off the evil effects of the multitude of diseases bred in 
the Babylonian plain. These ever present ills went back to 
immemorial antiquity. They were as old as man in that valley. 
There, when the world was young, when only the gods inhabited 
it, Sumerian men came upon the scene; and in order to 
provide for human welfare, the gods by beneficent inunda- 
tions and by teaching men the art of agriculture, inaugu- 
rated civilized life. Then it was, also, that the curse of disease 
was pronounced, a most striking as well as serious phenomenon 
for the Sumerians, coming as they perhaps did from a moun- 
tainous region. Every British soldier who has passed through 
the recent Mesopotamian campaign would readily appreciate the 
curse of En-ki. (The alternative rendering that would make 
the curse originate not with En-ki but with Nin-har-sag has the 
difficulty of making the goddess jealous of her offspring (AJTh 

21. 590)* for which there is no evidence in the text as preserved, 
while in the sequel she is the only one who brings about an 
alleviation of man’s lot.) Such an elaborate setting of the 
curse would not be worth the breath it takes to picture were it 

not to be followed by substantial alleviation, and accordingly it 

is agreed on all hands that starting with the protest of Nin-har- 
sag, the Red Cross work of the gods is adequately organized to 
alleviate the ills of mankind. 

It is reasonably clear that the eight new deities who hold sway 
over aS many diseases are themselves the offspring of Nin-har- 
sag (cf. AJTh 21. 591), who introduces them to suffering 
humanity. Indeed is it not meant to be understood from the 
word play between the names of these new gods and their homeo- 
pathic specialties (Dazima for dazi, Nazi for nazi ete.) that 


*I was unable to consult Dr. Albright’s article JAOS 39. 65 ff. before 
the present paper had gone to the printer. 
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Nin-har-sag could be confidently expected to produce a ‘Nin- 
flu-en-za’ when the occasion arose? This means more than an 
alleviation of the curse. It provides for its theoretical annul- 
ment. Hence we have a real sequel and the whole is an organic 
unity, that is, from the standpoint of the curse, when once the 
latter is freed from ambiguity and late theology. 

This conclusion would, I am convinced, have been evident to 
the pioneer workers on this text; upon whose combined labors 
our present knowledge as to its meaning rests, had it not been 
for the damaged and enigmatical passage immediately following 
the curse. I desire to apply the viewpoint stated above to this 
section, not with the hope of definitely solving its enigmas; 
there are too many unknown quantities involved for that; but 
at least for the purpose of stating the lines along which it 
should, perhaps, proceed, in view of the nature of the whole. 

Granted that Nin-har-sag, the Divine Mother of mankind, 
although voicing the curse, yet understood it as essentially hostile 
to her own interests, her appeal to Enlil becomes significant. 
Rev. ii. 41: ‘I have borne thee children, what is my reward?’ 
What is her concern, and what does ‘reward’ here involve? If - 
the curse were her very own, then she already has her reward 
in its fulfillment, and her appeal to Enlil is out of place. Only 
on the supposition that it is against her interests does the appeal 
have point. She speaks as a mother, who therefore has a right 
to a reward from the husband, but she also speaks as a mother 
about to be bereaved. Nothing in the curse implies that she 
should cease to have offspring and hence her title of the Great 
Mother was not outwardly affected, yet her language distinctly 
implies that as matters now stand her child-bearing has been in 
vain. That is, the curse annuls her motherhood. This appar- 
ent discrepancy disappears in the recognition that motherhood 
is more than child-bearing. Under the curse her offspring are 
to pine and suffer beyond her power to help. All her beneficent 
motherly care for them was put in jeopardy. The appreciation 
of the mother instinct is finely drawn here. The pain of 
motherhood is vain if it brings forth offspring only to suffer 
relentless pain. 

With this as her concern, it is possible to define the only 
reward that could have a bearing in the case and this can be 
very simply stated. The reward must save her motherhood in 
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the sense of sheltering nurture as well as child-bearing, but this 
can only be accomplished in the cireumstances by obviating the 
eurse. These considerations, if valid, would determine the lines 
along which the puzzling passage Rev. ii. 44 must be worked out. 
In the preceding line Enlil recognizes the motherhood of the 
goddess and therefore her right to a reward; and then in 1. 44 
he applies an epithet to her by which she is to be especially 
known in Nippur; and in view of the preceding it cannot fail 
to confirm her motherhood for the future. Such renderings as 
‘two creatures I will make for thee,’ or ‘two thrones,’ ete., lack 
not in grammar but in meaning. I must leave the final solution 
of this delicate problem to my betters in Sumerian finesse, but 
merely not to seem to dodge the issue I would suggest as another 
possibility ‘double source producing flowing (i. e. abundant) 
milk shall thy name be called’ (IIgis-mal-ga-ri-di). In which 
case we should have an epithet that emphatically confirmed the 
sheltering nurture denied by the curse to the goddess, at whose 
breasts mankind had been nourished and was still to find fulness 
of life. 

Rev. ii. 45-47 immediately following are most difficult and the 
translation in part conjectural. Langdon’s attempt to make 
them refer to the god of vegetation, who does not otherwise 
appear in this column, only shows the desperate straits of the 
interpreter. The position of the lines makes it natural for them 
to be epexegetical to the epithet in 1. 44, continuing the speech 
of Enlil, with Nin-har-sag as the active subject and mankind the 
object. With all reserve I would suggest: (45) ‘In pain his 
head she alone fashions, (46) His mouth she alone causes to 
speak, (47) His eye she alone shall fill with light.”* All three 
lines deal with Nin-har-sag’s functions as the great Mother: 
first that of child-bearing; second, nurture; third, motherly care 
that assures complete fulness of life, poetically described as ‘fill- 
ing the eye with light,’ a phrase in significant contrast with 
‘not seeing the face of life,’ and intentionally so, for such ful- 
ness of life in the gift of Nin-har-sag assures the triumph over 
the curse. If it be objected that these lines might as readily be 
construed as all referring to birth functions, this need not be 


* For the readings involved here, ef. my forthcoming review of Langdon’s 
‘Epic’ in AJSL. 
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denied. Indeed they may have originally meant exactly that, 
having been taken, perchance, from some older ritual in praise 
of the mother goddess; but their utterance by Enlil at this 
juncture certifies, as the sequel clearly shows, a much wider 
application, namely, one that covers the whole course of man. 

How Enlil’s promise was fulfilled was once told in full in 
Rev. i, ii. From what now remains, the new deities that here 
appear are best described as the latest offspring of Enlil and 
Nin-har-sag. Their function was to bring relief from the curse 
of disease which had been laid upon Nin-har-sag’s other pro- 
geny. Thus by her motherhood her motherhood was preserved, 
in spite of En-ki. So ran one canto in the great Hallél of Enlil 
and Ninlil in Nippur in the best days of Sumer. Stated in 
everyday language, the Sumerians after a hard struggle grad- 
ually became acclimated in the Babylonian plain, and gave the 
glory to their old mountain gods. 
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CATTLE-TENDING AND AGRICULTURE IN THE 
AVESTA 


Rotanp G. Kent 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In THE Accounts of the religion of Zoroaster and of the people 
among whom he expounded his new faith, we find the statement 
that the Persians were at that time a people who not only had 
herds and flocks, but tilled the soil as well. For convenience, I 
condense somewhat from the chapter on Agriculture in Geiger’s 
Civilization of the Eastern Iranians :* 

Only the cultivated ground is the property of Mazdah. 
Regions devoid of cultivation are haunted by evil spirits. 
Therefore, wherever a follower of the Avestan religion settles, 
it is his first duty to render the soil productive. It is a triumph 
of the good cause whenever a portion of land is by irrigation 
wrung from the death-like desert and made productive. The 
draining of swamps, which was necessary in some parts of Per- 
sia, was equally as meritorious as irrigation. The religion of 
Mazdah invites its adherents to ceaseless activity in agriculture 
no less than in other pursuits. It bids them fight against ster- 
ility and barrenness, and create instead of them affluence and 
culture. The genius of the earth is said to rejoice when the 
earth is tilled and corn is produced, and to mourn when it 
remains sterile. The earth is like a woman, who misses her 
vocation when she grows old childless, but who is proud in hap- 
piness and beauty when healthy sons owe their lives to her. 
Besides the cultivation of grain, there are indications that hay 
was grown as winter fodder for the cattle, and that fruit-bear- 
ing plants were cultivated; whether the last included fruit-trees, 
cannot be determined. Nothing which we can infer from the 
Avesta as to the agricultural practices of the ancient Iranians 
is inconsistent with the present-day practices, and many of the 
present-day peculiarities are seen to be of very ancient origin.? 


* Wilhelm Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times, 
translated by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana (1885), 196-211. 

* See especially Vd. 3; 5. 5; 6. 6; 9. 53-57; 14. 12; 17. 3. Many of the 
passages cited by Geiger /. c. can no longer be interpreted as containing all 
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But none of the specifically agricultural passages of the 
Avesta occur in its oldest portions, the Gathais and the sacred 
prayers, which are distinguishable by their linguistic peculiari- 
ties as well as to a certain extent by their subject matter. We - 
find in them the Ox-Creator (gaus tas@) (Yn. 29. 2; 31.9; 46. 
9), the Ox-Soul pleading for a protector against the Raiding 
Violence (aéSma) of the robber hordes from the North, the 
appointment of Zarathushtra to this service (Yn. 29), and the 
Prophet’s constant exhortation to the people to care for the 
cattle and for the pastures and to defend their herds against the 
evil followers of the Druj.’ But there is in these Giathis not 
one word which is of a distinctly agricultural meaning. Plants 
(urvard-) are indeed mentioned (Yn. 44. 4; 51. 7), but obviously 
as intended for the food of cattle (Yn. 48. 6). 

The technical terminology of cattle-tending, as found in the 
Gathas, is quite simple, and does not suggest the tillage of the 
soil. From a root which is manifestly cornected with the Ger- 
man Weide,‘ we find vdastar- ‘herdsman’ (Yn. 29. 1), also in the 
figurative sense which English ‘shepherd’ has acquired (Yn. 
27. 13); vdstra- ‘pasture,’ either as fodder (Yn. 29. 2) or as 
land ;** vdstrya- ‘pertaining to pasturing’ (Yn. 29. 1; 33. 6), 
or, as substantivized adjective, ‘he who practises the pasturing 
<of cattle>’ (Yn. 29.6; 31.9 bis, 10, 15; 51.5; 53.4); vds- 
travant- ‘provided with pasture’ (Yn. 48. 11; 50.2). Another 
root (seemingly identical with that in Skt. pasi-, Av. pasav-, 
Lat. pecu or pecus, Germ. Vieh) appears in the verb fsav- ‘to 
feed or fatten <cattle>’ (Yn. 48.5), with a present participle 
fsuyant- ‘cattle-fattening, cattle-tending’ (Yn. 29.5; 49. 4); in 


the significance which he puts into them. As a corrective one may consult 
Fritz Wolff, Avesta, die heiligen Biicher der Parsen iibersetzt (1910), and 
Chr. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch (1904). 

* Yn. 31. 15; 33. 4-6; 34. 5, 14; 44. 20; 49. 4; 51. 5, 14; ete. The texts 
are conveniently accessible in English in J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastri- 
anism (1913), 343-390 and in German in Chr. Bartholomae, Die Gatha’s des 
Awesta (1905). 

*Vide Bartholomae, AiW. 1413-1417. 

“a Yn. 32.10; 33. 3, 4; 44. 20; 47.3; 51.14. Bartholomae’s ‘ Weide- 


wirtschaft, iiberh. Landwirtschaft’ (AiW. 1414) is not necessitated by any 
one of the three passages which he cites; in Yn. 44. 20 and 51. 14, the word 
may perfectly well mean simply ‘the pasture land,’ and in Yn. 58. 4 it 
denotes the personification of the pasture land. 
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one passage this participle is used as an adjective to vdstrya- 
(Yn. 31. 10), while in another place it is a substantive codrdinate 
with vdstrya- (Yn. 29. 6). 

If we turn next to the second-oldest portion of the Avesta, the 
so-called Sevenfold Gatha (Yn. 35. 3 to 41. 6), we find there 
mention of cattle and their pasturage (Yn. 35. 4, 7; 37. 1-2), of 
the domestic animals (Yn. 39. 1), of the useful wild animals 
(Yn. 39. 2), of plants (Yn. 37. 1) and of water (Yn. 37.1; 38. 
3)—but again there is nothing which is conclusively agricultural 
rather than pastoral. 

There are certain other chapters of the Yasna which show by 
their language a certain antiquity, but are proved by their 
defective syntax to be of later date.© In them we find mention 
of cattle and of cattle-pasturing (Yn. 12. 2, 3, 7; 13.2; 58. 4), 
of domestic animals (Yn. 58. 6), of plants (Yn. 12. 7), and of 
good water (Yn. 56. 2-4)—but still nothing decisively of agri- 
cultural nature. 

In the remaining or later portions of the Avesta are found the 
passages on which Geiger based his account of agriculture among 
the ancient Iranians, or, at least, all the passages which still 
have assured relevancy to the subject, in view of the present 
status of the interpretation. 

But in order to draw proper inferences from these facts, one 
must bear in mind the history of those texts which make up the 
Avesta, as actually preserved to us at the present time. What- 
ever the date of Zarathushtra may have been, the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the faith which he founded were preserved apparently 
without loss until the conquest of Persia by Alexander. In the 
confusion of that time, according to the story, the authoritative 
copy de luxe was destroyed by the invaders. The Zoroastrian 
faith went into an eclipse from which it emerged only in the 
third century of the Christian era, when the Sassanian line came 
to the royal throne. Under the direction of the rulers of this 
dynasty, the scattered Avestan texts, some presumably in frag- 
mentary manuscripts and others preserved merely by oral tradi- 
tion, were reassembled and edited into a reasonable unity. A 
portion only of this has come down to us, since far the larger 
part was lost at the time of the Mohammedan conquest of the 


Yn, 12, 13, 14, 56, 58; ef. Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, § 11. 
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seventh century, and in later centuries when the Zoroastrians 
were striving to preserve their religious independence. 

The Sassanian redaction of the Avesta did not however fairly 
represent the preachings of Zarathushtra. Even before the 
Greek conquest, the monotheism of the faith had been impaired 
by the introduction of Anahita and Mithra to share the honors 
of Ahuramazdah; and at some period, not precisely definable, 
the haoma-orgies against which Zarathushtra protested with 
utmost vigor (Yn. 32. 14; 48. 10), were foisted upon the new 
religion, and exposure of dead bodies to be devoured by birds 
and beasts replaced ordinary burial. This is not the place to go 
into detail upon the changes suffered by the faith after the time 
of its Prophet; all this has been admirably done by Moulton.*® 
We must bear in mind, for the present purpose, merely that we 
cannot rely upon anything but the Gathas and the oldest prayers 
to give us evidence on the original doctrines. 

Now, as we have seen, the oldest parts of the Avesta are 
absolutely barren of references to agriculture. When plants 
are mentioned, it is in such a combination as ‘cattle, water, and 
plants,’ which seems rather to suggest that the vegetation 
spoken of is that of the pasture-lands; though this, it should be 
admitted, is not necessarily so. On the other hand, we must not 
hastily conclude that the early Iranians, to whom Zarathushtra 
preached his sermons, were a purely pastoral people who had 
no acquaintance with the tilling of the soil. The common vocab- 
ulary of the Indo-Europeans and prehistoric archaeology indi- 
eate that the folk of the hypothetical Indo-European unity 
cultivated one or more of the cereal grains, and we must not 
assume for the Iranians an entire regression from that status. 
In the Gathas we find a fourfold division of the people into local 
units, namely the home, the clan, the district, the land (damdna-, 
vis-, S0i0ra-, dahyu-, Yn. 31. 18), and a threefold social divi- 
sion into xvaétu-, varazina-, airyaman-, of somewhat puzzling 
interpretation ;’ these divisions distinctly imply a fairly complex 
civilization, which could hardly be still in the purely pastoral 
stage. 


*J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism (1913). 
*¥n. 32.1; 33.4. Cf. Moulton, op. cit., 355, ftn. 2. 
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My conclusion is therefore as follows: The people to whom 
Zarathushtra was preaching were a people whose herds and 
flocks were their main reliance, although agriculture was prac- 
tised to a certain degree. But the herds were endangered by 
the raids of the lawless tribes to the North, and a perilous eco- 
nomic situation was arising. Zarathushtra appreciated the 
situation, and preached a reformed religion, basing its practical 
tenets on the care and defense of the cattle. The agricultural 
situation was not a serious one, and therefore received no atten- 
tion from him. The Zoroastrian or Mazdayasnian religion was 
proclaimed to meet an economic crisis. 

Not that the Prophet himself would thus have conceived it. 
He preached good deeds, good thoughts, good words, and set up 
a high standard of spiritual excellence; yet the practical expres- 
sion of it all was found in the protection of the cattle. Quite 
naturally, with the increasing importance of agriculture in the 
region, the laws of the faith received accretions which tended to 
promote the cultivation of the fields; of this character are the 
Avestan passages which reflect agriculture. 


NOTES OF: THE SOCIETY 

The Editors express their thanks to the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company of New York for their courtesy in setting up, 
gratuitously, the paper by Dr. Furlani on a Syriac text, appear- 
ing in this Part. The Mergenthaler Company desired to pres- 
ent to the scholarly world a specimen of the linotype process 
in Oriental types. Their types include Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac 
(both Estranghelo and Serto), and Turkish, and they are work- 
ing at a complete representation of the Hebrew, including vowel 
points, accents, ete. 


The Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch of the Society 
will be held at the Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston, II1., 
on February 21-22. 


An organized effort is being made in this country to collect 
books, especially books of scholarly and scientific value, to 
replace the collection lost by the University of Louvain when its 
library was destroyed during the war. The American Oriental 
Society, along with other learned societies, has been asked to 
codperate in the work. The Editors are very glad to call the 
attention of members to this most laudable undertaking, feeling 
sure that all of them will be glad to help in it if they can. It is 
Suggested that many individuals and libraries will probably have 
duplicate copies of books, which could be donated without seri- 
ous inconvenience; and some individuals may feel like contrib- 
uting from their own collections books to which they might find 
access in other public or private libraries. Books, and inquiries 
on the subject, should be addrest to The Librarian, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


A Joint Session of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Société 
Asiatique, participated in by representatives of the American 
Oriental Society and the Scuola Orientale of the University of 
Rome, was held in London September 3-6. The members of the 
Société Asiatique present were MM. Senart (president), Anesaki, 
Bacot, Casset, Boyer, Clermont-Ganneau, Cordier, Danon, Dau- 
tremer, Finot, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Sylvain Lévi, Massig- 
non, Moret, Pelliot, Roeské, Sidersky, Thureau-Dangin, Mme. 
Le Lasseur, Mlles. Getty, Karpelés. Other Continental scholars 
present were Dr. Furlani (Italy), Professors Konow (Norway), 
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Naville (Switzerland), Vogel (Holland). Members of the 
American Oriental Society present were Professor J. H. Woods, 
representing the President of the Society; Professors Breasted, 
Clay, Mercer, Worrell, Yohannan. 

The meetings were held in both joint and separate sections. 
In addition to the business meetings and the several meetings 
devoted to social intercourse and hospitality, the following 
papers were read: 


Sir CHARLES LYALL: Some recent editions of old Arabic poetry. 

Pror. CorDIER: Vingt ans d’études chinoises. 

Pror. A. T. Clay: Semitic studies in America. 

Pror. Finot: Les études indo-chinoises. 

M. D. Sipersky: Orientalisme et astronomie. 

M. Basset: Les études de 1’Afrique du Nord. 

Pror. MarGoLiouTH: The historical content of the Diw4n of Buhturi. 

Dr. R. A. NicHOLSON: The Asr&r-i-Khudi, a Moslem poet’s interpretation 
of Vitalism, by Sheikh Muhammad Iqbal of Lahore. 

Dr. M. GasTer: Organization of archeological researches in Asia Minor. 

Pror. MACDONELL: Notes on Sanskrit studies at the present time. 

Pror. Poussin: A few remarks on the Pali and Sanskrit Canons. 

Pror. Rapson: Notes on the history of the word drachme. 

Dr. FarquHar: The historical position of Ramaénanda. 

M. PELLIOT: Le texte mongole de l’histoire sécréte des Mongols. 

Mr. Hopkins: Notes on the art of the Shang dynasty miniatures. 

M. Danon: (1) Légendes turques sur les Kizil-Baches. 

(2) Fragments de versions turques de la Bible. 

Pror. A. T. CLay: The empire of the Amorites. 

Dr. CowLEy: On a passage in the Moabite Stone and the form of the 
divine name. 

M. CLerMoNT-GANNEAU: A Jewish inscription on a mosaic found during 
the war. 

Pror. Burkitt: Notes on the Table of Nations (Genesis x). 

Mr. KrENKOw: The poetical remains of Muzabim al-Uqaili. 

Mr. Vincent SmiTH: Mr. Jayaswal’s paper on statues of two Saisunfga 
kings. 

Mr. F. W. THomas: Some remarks on Indian cosmography. 

Pror. VoceL: A British school of Indian studies in India. 

Sir GreorcE GRIERSON: Gramophone Illustrations of Indian dialects. 

Mr. R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON: Pictures of ancient Mesopotamia. 


Director Wm. H. Worrell and Prof. A. T. Clay, of the Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, sailed for Europe 
in July. In London they were in active conference with the 
representatives of the new British School of Archaeology in 
Palestine and other scholars interested in Oriental archaeology. 
As a result of these negotiations a concordat was drawn up by 
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the representatives of the two Schools, proposing the closest 
cooperation possible in archaeological endeavors, and combina- 
tion in certain particulars of work, at the same time leaving the 
identity of the institutions undisturbed. This plan was referred 
to the Executive Committee of the American School, which in 
October ratified it. Certain French scholars, present at the 
meeting of the Joint Oriental Societies, also took part in these 
negotiations, namely MM. Senart and Sylvain Lévi, and later 
Professor Clay had a conference with these and other French 
orientalists in Paris, with the result that the French are con- 
sidering the establishment of a School in Palestine which will 
also participate in the above arrangement. Plans for a joint 
British and American School at Bagdad were also favorably 
considered. 

Director Worrell reached Jerusalem October 7, and Professor 
Clay expected soon to join him. Dr. W. F. Albright, Fellow 
of the School, sailed for the Mediterranean November 7, and the 
Rev. Dr. Peters expected to reach Jerusalem by the end of 
November. He will serve as a Lecturer in the School. 

The staff of the British School consists of Prof. J. Garstang, 
Director; Mr. Phythian-Adams, his assistant; Mr. C. Leonard 
Woolley, curator of the museum; and Mr. Makay, the British 
Inspector of Antiquities. 


PERSONALIA 


Proressor Ernst Wiwnpiscu, of the University of Leipzig, an 
Honorary Member of this Society, died on October 30, 1918. 
On account of the war, news of his death only recently reached 
this country. 

Proressor LEoNARD W. Kine, of the British Museum and 
King’s College, London, and an Honorary Member of this 
Society, died on August 20, 1919. 

Mrs. James B. Nigs, of Brooklyn, a Life Member of this 
Society and a generous contributor to its causes, died on Septem- 
ber 16, 1919. Her intention to contribute $50,000 for a build- 
ing for the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
will be carried out by her husband and executor, the Rev. Dr. 
Nies. 
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